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BOLSHEVISM: ITS RISE, DECLINE, AND— FALL? 

VICTOB S. YAHKOS. 

"F>RUSSIANISM has been overthrown, discredited and 
■*■ destroyed," many liberal-minded people have been 
saying, but the democratic forces of the world are, or soon 
will be, confronted by another formidable and dangerous 
enemy — Bolshevism. We must, therefore, intelligently 
begin preparations for the next world war — war on this 
new foe, war for the defence of democracy and civil liberty. 

It is true that Bolshevism is the bitter foe of democracy 
and liberty, but it is not true that it is a "new" foe, or that 
any special preparations are, or will be, necessary in order 
to oppose and defeat it. Bolshevism is merely one of the 
forms of Prussianism. If Prussianism is really crushed, 
then Bolshevism also is crushed, appearances to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. If, on the other hand, Bolshevism 
is a foe to reckon with, then Prussianism is still alive and 
full of vigor. 

Prussianism has not yet been crushed, but the liberal 
and democratic forces in the world have the opportunity 
and the power to destroy it. It is being destroyed, but 
only as fast and as surely as genuine democracy, liberty 
and justice are being established and made secure. Bol- 
shevism is being undermined and destroyed by the same 
means and the same operations. We are not called upon 
to carry on two wars, or to fight on two fronts; the war on 
Prussianism is also a war on Bolshevism. 

It is the purpose of this paper to justify the foregoing 
affirmations. This involves an inquiry into the rise, 
decline and fall — yes, the absolutely certain fall — of Rus- 
sian Bolshevism. Whatever superficial and ill-informed 
parlor or other "reds" may say, or think they think, 
about Bolshevism, the fact is that it is already an absolute 
failure, and that its days, in any scientific, fundamental 
sense, are known to be numbered, notwithstanding the 
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military and political successes of the Soviet government. 
Incidentally we shall distinguish between Bolshevism and 
what is loosely called, especially by hostile critics, "Soviet- 
ism," which is not synonymous with the former term at all. 
We shall distinguish between the essential and the non- 
essential or accidental features of Bolshevism, and perhaps 
remove certain misconceptions which account for the 
recent panic among some American officials which led to 
undiscriminating attacks on "radicals" of various types 
and which treated all Russian revolutionists in this country 
as dangerous "reds." 

The future historian of revolutionary movements will 
have little difficulty in accounting for the rise and fall of 
Russian Bolshevism. The Bolshevist leaders themselves 
have furnished ample material whereon to base a firm, 
balanced judgment. Bolshevism is condemned out of its 
own mouth. It is condemned, further, by the very author- 
ity which it has falsely claimed to follow — that of Marx and 
his school of economics. It is condemned by the teachings 
of living Socialists of reputation and ability. It is con- 
demned by the pre-war and pre-revolutionary writings of 
Mr. Lenin himself, the schoolmaster and intellectual leader 
of Bolshevism. Bolshevism, scientifically speaking, never 
had a leg to stand on, and the thoughtful, cultivated 
Socialists should have been among the first to disavow it. 
Only amazing ignorance of Russian history, Russian 
literature, Russian economic, social and educational condi- 
tions, accounts for the foolish sympathy which certain 
American radicals and Socialists have expressed for the 
insensate Bolshevik experiment in the primitive, backward, 
illiterate, divided and disorganized Slav hinterland of 
western Europe. 

Nothing is more ludicrous and puerile than the notion 
that, while Bolshevism is impossible and undesirable in 
England, Germany, Belgium, France and America, it may, 
nevertheless, be "good for Russia." The real student 
of Socialist or radical economics and philosophy knows that 
exactly the reverse statement would be consonant with 
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such economics and philosophy. Bolshevism, if possible 
at all, may be deemed possible in highly developed indus- 
trial countries, where labor is organized, disciplined, 
conscious of its responsibilities as well as of its opportunities 
and interests, and where the consolidation and concentra- 
tion of industrial power has proceeded far enough to render 
"socialization" of at least the basic, important industries 
a comparatively simple matter. That Russia, with her 
predominantly rural, peasant population, her crude and 
slight industrial development, her ignorant urban workmen, 
her dependence on foreign brains, technique and capital, 
and her small, ineffective "intelligencia" — that Russia 
could hope to lead the West in establishing Marxian 
Socialism, or Lenin Communism, is so fantastic and irra- 
tional an idea that a few years ago no Socialist organ or 
teacher of any pretension to weight or authority would 
have stopped even to discuss it. It would have been 
dismissed as an absurd idea conceived in complete igno- 
rance of the elements of Socialist economics and Socialist 
interpretation of social evolution. 

Let us quote a few sentences from the Socialist Bible, 
Marx's "Capital": 

Along with the constantly diminishing number of magnates of capital, 
who usurp and monopolize all the advantages of this transformation [the 
application of science to industry, the socialization of the form of pro- 
duction through indirect co-operation, the internationalization of exchange 
and trade, etc.] grows the mass of misery, oppression, slavery and exploita- 
tion; but with this too grows the revolt of the working class, a class always 
increasing in numbers, and disciplined, united, organized by the very 
mechanism of the process of capitalistic production itself. The monopoly 
of capital becomes a fetter upon the mode of production which has sprung 
up and flourished along with and under it. Centralization of the means 
of production and socialization of labor at last reach a point where they 
become incompatible with the capitalist integument. This integument is 
burst asunder. The knell of capitalist private property sounds. 

Capitalist production begets, with the inexorability of a law of nature, 
its own negation. — Vol. 1, pp. 836-837. 

Whenever a certain maturity is reached, one definite social form is dis- 
carded and displaced by another. The time for the coming of this crisis 
is announced by the depth and breadth of the contradictions and antago- 
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nisms, which separate the conditions of distribution, and with them the 
definite historical form of the corresponding conditions of production, from 
the productive forces, their productivity and the development of their 
agencies. A conflict then arises between the material development of 
production and its social form. — Vol. 3, last page. 

Here is a quotation from the Manifesto of the Com- 
munist party, written by Marx and F. Engels : 

The advance of industry, whose involuntary promoter is the bour- 
geoisie, replaces the isolation of the laborers, due to competition, by their 
revolutionary combination, due to socialism. . . . 

And here is a quotation from "A Summary of the 
Principles of Socialism," written by H. M. Hyndman and 
William Morris, and signed by all the members of the 
Executive Committee of the Democratic Federation of 
Great Britain: 

We in England have arrived at the completest economic development. 
Our example, therefore, will guide and encourage the world. . . . 

Only by collective superintendence of production and exchange, only by 
the scientific organisation of labor at home and supply of markets abroad, 
can our present anarchy be put an end to and a better system be allowed 
to grow up. . . . The very increase of companies, the very develop- 
ment of state management now going on, point out clearly the lines of 
necessary progress. (Italics mine in all the quotations.) 

The foregoing quotations, which, of course, could be 
multiplied indefinitely from standard Socialist literature, 
classical and contemporary, sufficiently demonstrate the 
essential unsoundness and folly of Russian Bolshevism, 
which never was anything else than perverted, misapplied 
Marxian Socialism "in a hurry," — Socialism prematurely 
and ruthlessly forced by fanatics and doctrinaires on a 
totally unprepared country, under conditions that, to sane 
minds, made any measure of success utterly impossible. 

The Evolution of Bolshevism. 

Let us next trace the history of Russian Bolshevism and 
attempt to account for the tragic episode. 

It is, perhaps, not generally understood in the West that 
in Russia, since the era of reform under Alexander II, 
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practically every progressive or radical, and certainly 
every revolutionist, called himself a Socialist. Russia 
has had neither an individualist, anarchist, nor liberal 
movement of any importance. The exceptional person- 
alities — like Bakounin, the anarchist, or Kropotkin, the 
anarchist-communist, or Professor Gradowsky, the liberal 
— only emphasized the prevailing tendencies to which they 
were in opposition. For several decades in Russia to say, 
"I am a radical" was to say, "I am a Socialist." Why? 
To explain this fact, one must have considerable knowl- 
edge of Russian history. Suffice it to say that the Russian 
Village Mir and the Russian Artiel (co-operative wage 
workers' society) have long been regarded as institutions 
socialistic in character, institutions that readily lent them- 
selves to the changes necessary to convert them to complete 
Socialist uses. For decades many Russian thinkers and 
revolutionists maintained that their country could be spared 
many of the bitter struggles and sanguinary collisions which 
capitalist Western Europe was apparently destined to 
undergo in the process of transition to Socialism. While 
Russia could not exactly "skip," or fully avoid, the stage 
of capitalism, in the opinion of these thinkers, she could 
reasonably expect to shorten it considerably, to profit by 
Europe's experience and build on her own broad, national 
and democratic foundations. That the whole civilized 
world was marching fast toward Socialism, the Russian 
radicals assumed as a fact and never thought of questioning. 

In the course of political development the Russian 
Socialists split. The Social-Democratic party was formed, 
and its tenets and methods diverged more and more from 
those of the Socialist-Revolutionists. The principal dif- 
ferences between these two parties were these: 

The Socialist-Revolutionists' platform was simple — 
"Land and Liberty." This meant land for the peasants 
and city workers, with or without compensation to private 
owners — though without compensation to the Church and 
the Crown for the lands they possessed — and civil, religious 
and other liberty, in the Western sense, for the whole 
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population of Russia. The nationalization or socialization 
of the land was not to be forced, but in every way encour- 
aged, the semi-Socialist Mir being used and developed 
gradually along Socialistic lines. The peasant landowners 
were not to be expropriated in obedience to any dogma, 
but they were to be educated to appreciate the Mir and its 
possibilities. Concern for the peasants, indeed, led to the 
Socialist-Revolutionists being called "Peasantists." The 
party made steady headway among the rural population 
of Central Russia and by some was incorrectly described 
as a peasant party. Constitutional liberty was highly 
prized and always emphasized by this party as the condi- 
tion precedent to any other solid, lasting reform. It was 
willing to use terror as a means of forcing the blind, reac- 
tionary autocracy and bureaucracy to grant a constitution 
with all the basic political rights and immunities that 
implied. Liberty, or free institutions generally, were, 
however, to be utilized as the means of establishing social- 
ism in industry by legislation, education and all other 
constitutional methods. 

The Social-Democrats called themselves scientific and 
practical. They claimed to be the true disciples of Marx. 
They made their appeal to the city proletariat, as well as to 
the poorest elements of the peasantry who had so little land 
that they were forced to eke out of a living by seeking 
employment in factories during the winter season. The 
richer peasant's, the professional classes and the intellec- 
tuals were severally regarded by the Social-Democrats 
as enemies of the social revolution. 

The idea that Russia, by reason of her Mir, her Artiel, 
her semi-socialist traditions, could hope largely to escape 
the capitalist phase of evolution, or to shorten it, was 
definitely abandoned by the Social-Democrats as Utopian, 
sentimental and non-evolutional. Lenin, the leader of the 
Social-Democrats, vigorously assailed this old notion and 
insisted that capitalism was the necessary preliminary to 
Socialism in Russia, as elsewhere, and that the part of wis- 
dom for the true Socialist was to co-operate with evolution 
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by accelerating the trend toward capitalism. The Rus- 
sian Mir, with the communal ownership of land, was, 
according to Lenin, a nuisance, an obstacle to progress. 
Let the tendencies to peasant proprietorship, as well as to 
big landed estates, be encouraged rather than resisted. 
Capitalism contains the seed of its own destruction, and 
the enlightened, "objective" Socialist has no quarrel with 
capitalism per se, so long as it unconsciously paves the way 
to Socialism by creating, educating and organizing the 
proletariat, as well as by consolidating industry and making 
it ripe for ultimate socialization on Marxian lines. 

For a decade or more the Social-Democratic party fought 
the Socialist-Revolutionists vigorously on these issues. 
But during this period differences of opinion developed 
within the Social-Democratic party itself. These differ- 
ences finally caused a split. The majority faction called 
itself Bolsheviki — this being Russian for "the majority" 
— and the minority faction became known as Mensheviki — 
again, this being Russian for "the minority element." 
The principal issue between these two wings of the same 
party related to the treatment of the richer peasant and 
the "intellectuals." The Mensheviki had, and have now, 
more in common with the Socialist-Revolutionists than 
with the Bolsheviki. 

While the autocratic regime, but slightly tempered by 
the reforms of the disturbed period that followed the 
crushing defeat of Russia's military and naval forces in the 
war with Japan, continued to suppress and stifle free dis- 
cussion of Russia's needs and problems, the indicated dif- 
ferences of radical opinion could not be explained to the 
uneducated Russians in popular language. Scientific works 
for and against Marxian, or Bolshevik, economics were 
produced, published and read even in Russia; but they 
were intended for a very small minority. It was a criminal 
offence even to belong to the Social-Democratic or the 
Socialist-Revolutionist party, and the adherents of either 
of these parties that managed to get themselves elected to 
the Duma enjoyed few and limited opportunities of ex- 
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pounding their views. Many of them were arrested and 
tried for treason. Their addresses in the Duma could not 
be printed in any newspaper outside of Petrograd — and 
the addresses could not always appear in the newspapers of 
the capital, the very seat of the Duma. 

The world war came, the autocracy and bureaucracy of 
Russia once more revealed their miserable inefficiency 
and their corruption and infamy. The revolution of 1917 
was inevitable. It was not the result of underground 
plots or activities. It was a mass movement. The peas- 
ants were as ready for it as were the city workers. Autoc- 
racy was hopelessly discredited. If any of the conservative 
or moderate or liberal statesmen, or members of the Duma, 
indulged, at the time of the "political" revolution of 
March, 1917, the hope of saving the Autocracy, or the 
economic system on which it in part rested, they were 
gravely mistaken, strangely blind. Under no circumstances 
would it have been possible by any combination of groups, 
or by any stratagems, to prevent the political revolution 
from gradually assuming the character and complexion of 
a social revolution. All apologies for the blunders and 
excesses of Bolshevism that are based on the distinction 
between the "political revolution" that the bourgeoisie 
and the intellectuals contemplated and favored, and the 
social revolution that the interests of the peasants and 
wage workers demanded, and which the Bolsheviki alone, 
forsooth, were determined to bring about, are simply 
untrue and unsound. They may deceive the ignorant 
foreign radicals who "are not Bolshevik, but" — they have 
not deceived intelligent Russians or foreign students of 
Russian history and Russian conditions. 

To quote at this point from a letter of Prince P. Kropot- 
kin, the Russian savant and revolutionist, to George 
Brandes : 

. . . You know how criminal toward all social progress in Europe 
was, in my opinion, the attitude of those who worked to disorganize the 
Russian power of resistance — which prolonged the war by a year, gave us a 
German invasion under cover of a treaty, and cost seas of blood to prevent 
victorious Germany from crushing Europe under its. imperial boot. 
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If Kropotkin had thought that the revolution of March, 
1917, would remain merely political — that is, superficial 
and limited to forms of government and slight attempts 
at ameliorating the lot of the masses — he would not 
condemn the Bolshevik attitude toward the Allies and the 
war as "criminal toward all social progress." It was in 
truth criminal because it retarded social progress instead of 
accelerating it. 

But to resume the narrative. The first revolutionary or 
provisional government of Russia was not sufficiently 
radical or representative. It did not last and could not 
have lasted. The Lvov cabinet, although it planned and 
even undertook many important reforms, did not command 
the confidence of the militant radical elements or of the 
suspicious and expectant peasantry whose one thought 
was — Land at last. This fact necessitated the reorgani- 
zation of the ministry and the appointment of a Socialist, 
Kerensky, as premier. The Kerensky cabinet was not 
strong in personnel, but it was sufficiently radical and 
representative. The Bolshevik indictments of it, when 
closely examined by persons entitled to express opinions on 
the subjects, lack substance or foundation of fact. The 
Kerensky cabinet would have wrestled earnestly with the 
land problem, the factory problem and the other economic 
problems of Russia. Weak ministers would have made 
way for bold and courageous ones. But the alliance with 
the Entente would have been continued, and Russia would 
have stayed in the war, doing little, perhaps, in the field, 
but furnishing invaluable moral support to the Allied 
cause and helping to undermine Prussianism. 

The Bolshevik campaign against the Kerensky govern- 
ment was a campaign of doctrinaires and fanatics, of self- 
styled internationalists, ruthless enemies of capitalism, of 
' 'bourgeois' ' policies and half-way measures . The Bolshevik 
leaders believed that the great social revolution, that was 
to overthrow all bourgeois and capitalistic systems, in- 
cluding what they called the sham democracy of America, 
was at hand, and that it was their bounden duty and un- 
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precedented privilege to give the old order the coup de grace 
and usher in the Marxian Socialist system. What they 
themselves had said and written concerning Russia's 
backwardness and unpreparedness for Socialism was for- 
gotten or dismissed as irrelevant and inapplicable to 
the unforeseen situation. Russia, the Bolshevik leaders 
thought, happened to find herself at the head of an inter- 
national procession. Leadership had been thrust upon her; 
she was not to remain long in a dangerous, though splendid, 
isolation. The revolution would spread with amazing 
rapidity. Italy, France, Germany, Austria, Hungary were 
on the eve of tremendous upheavals. The prospects were 
glorious ; to hesitate, then, would be criminal. 

Only as regards Britain and the United States did the 
Bolshevik doctrinaires admit some anxious doubts. Lenin 
himself, the schoolmaster of Bolshevism, was frank enough 
to recognize the strength and stability of capitalism in 
these two countries. They might resist the inevitable for 
some time and cause certain complications. But, of course, 
Russia would not be the only victim of such complications. 
At any rate, the anticipated resistance of England and 
America, the last strongholds of capitalism and plutocracy, 
should not deter Russia from crossing the Rubicon and 
sounding the trumpet to rally those nations that were 
ready for the final contest with the bankrupt social order! 

We know what the course of developments has been. 
Hungary — or, rather, Budapest and its immediate hinter- 
land — tried Bolshevism for a short time. A triple crisis, 
and particularly the fierce opposition of the peasant popu- 
lation and the middle classes, put an end to that experi- 
ment. Germany and Austria had short-lived revolutions, 
but Bolshevism hardly ventured to show its head in either 
country. Lenin and his associates now frankly admit 
that the social revolution in western Europe has somehow 
been checked and postponed. The German Social-Demo- 
crats, instead of holding out hope and encouragement to 
Bolshevism, are disavowing even the purpose of under- 
taking limited experiments in Marxian Socialism. All they 
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are contemplating is the enforcement of some legislation 
giving the wage-workers a voice in the management of 
industry. The fear of militarist and monarchical reaction 
is profound and widespread in Germany. The republican 
and democratic regime is frail and insecure. Advanced 
as German industry is, the German workmen, organized 
and unorganized, are not ready to take over the industries 
and manage them efficiently. The middle class has not 
disappeared, nor has it been reduced to negligible propor- 
tions. To attempt too much, under the circumstances 
facing the Socialist minority, is to court complete failure 
and triumphant counter-revolution. 

Even in Italy, where for many months the unrest in the 
army and the disaffection among the wage workers ap- 
peared to threaten revolution, the sympathy with Bol- 
shevism is purely platonic. The Italian Socialists, judging 
by the tactics and attitude of the 156 Socialist deputies in 
the national parliament, are aware that the country will 
not support extreme measures. The Catholics, the lib- 
erals, the independents and the minor groups, though 
weak when divided, would, if driven to unite by the menace 
of expropriation and communism, find sufficient strength 
to make a successful defence of private property and civil 
liberty. The solid Socialist delegation in the Italian par- 
liament is not pressing any radical measures, being content 
to await the logic of events, meantime accepting small 
concessions from the bourgeois and nationalist government. 

Since, then, there is to be no world social revolution in 
the immediate or near future, and since the Lenin-Trotzky 
summons is to fall on deaf ears, what are the prospects of 
Bolshevism in Russia? 

Let one of the Bolshevik leaders, Max Litvinoff, who has 
been negotiating with the small Baltic states as well as with 
diplomatic agents of England and Scandinavian govern- 
ments, answer this crucial question. In a statement pub- 
lished by him at Stockholm, Litvinoff said: 

At present we are compelled to take a temporary transitory middle 
course between capitalism and communism. Full communism is possible 
Vol. XXX.— No. 3 4 
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only if other countries accept the same economic basis. They will either 
follow our example, or if Russia is before her time she will have to revert to 
capitalism. 

The Bolshevik leaders know full well now that "Russia 
is before her time" and that "she will have to revert to 
capitalism." There is not a single intelligent, sober- 
minded observer who, after a study of the economic, social 
and moral conditions in Russia, has not reached this con- 
clusion. Thus the able correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, a faithful and consistent organ of genuine English 
liberalism, wrote recently in summing up his personal 
impressions of Russia: "The Bolsheviks set out to estab- 
lish communism; in this they have failed." They have 
failed utterly in the villages, for the peasants would fight 
like tigers against state ownership and control of the land. 
The Bolshevik land policy collapsed at the first touch of 
reality, of peasant psychology. Land is private property 
in Russia, and will remain such for decades, at least. To 
what extent the Bolshevik doctrines have already been 
modified in the banks, factories, mines and stores which 
were confiscated after the coup of November, 1917, the 
outside world is not fully informed. But that compromises 
and concessions have been made to the bourgeois intellec- 
tuals, to the unregenerate captains of industry whose 
services were indispensable, is denied by no one. That 
more concessions are expected, and indeed promised, is 
also generally known. 

Russia's natural resources have scarcely been touched, 
and she has no capital with which to develop them. Ameri- 
can and British capital is openly sought by Bolshevik 
chiefs, and all manner of franchises and grants are as 
openly promised. Foreign capitalists and entrepreneurs 
are to be allowed to carry on business in the "capitalistic" 
way — to issue securities, pay interest and dividends, and 
hire workers in the open market, subject only to such 
restrictions as national labor laws may impose. 

It is hardly necessary to labor the point that the bids 
now being made for a reasonable peace with capitalistic 
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countries and for loans and credits by capitalistic syndi- 
cates involve the recognition of the impossibility of adhering 
to communism — or to Marxian Socialism modified by the 
Slav temperament. The Bolshevik leaders know that they 
have failed, and that their "social revolution" was as 
premature as it was disastrous to Russia. 

In the letter of Prince Kropotkin already quoted from, 
there occurs this sentence: "The Bolsheviki strive to 
introduce by the dictatorship of a fraction of the Social- 
Democratic party the socialization of the soil, of industry 
and of commerce. Unhappily, the method by which 
they seek to impose in a strongly centralized state a com- 
munism resembling that of Babeuf — thereby paralyzing 
the constructive work of the people — that method makes 
success absolutely impossible, and is paving the way 
to a furious and vicious reaction." 

This is what thousands of Russian intellectuals, including 
Socialists of several schools, have been saying for two 
years past. This is what the informed and mature Euro- 
pean and American radicals have been saying. The mis- 
directed, hysterical sympathy of certain American self- 
styled radicals and democrats for Bolshevism is a puzzling 
phenomenon. It argues inability to think and to under- 
stand. It argues profound ignorance of the elements of 
revolutionary philosophy and also a certain insincerity and 
intellectual dishonesty. 

Bolshevism is Prussianism, and it must fail exactly as 
Prussianism failed, and for the same reason. Its method 
was fatal, its philosophy anti-democratic, anti-humani- 
tarian, illiberal. 

The future of civilization does not depend on any "ism," 
and the ruthless attempt of a handful of doctrinaires to 
impose Marxian Socialism on Russia was particularly 
fatuous. But there can be little doubt of the fact that 
the world-wide Socialist movement, which has undergone 
many changes and is likely to undergo further changes, will 
furnish many hints and ideas to the solution of our social- 
economic problems. There is but little doubt that capi- 
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talism will ultimately be superseded and replaced by a 
co-operative system of production and distribution, and 
that the wage relation will be replaced by a relation of 
copartnership — a relation that reduces friction to a mini- 
mum and stimulates effort for the common good. If the 
civilized and advanced countries exhibit a disposition to 
adopt co-operation, or what may perhaps be called volun- 
tary Socialism, Russia, with her Mir and Artiel, may con- 
fidently be expected to make rapid progress in that same 
direction. The Bolshevik error was in supposing that 
Russia, under the lash of a dictatorship for the proletariat 
but not of it, could be forced to swallow Marxian Socialism, 
successfully operate its machinery and institutions and thus 
give the world a convincing object lesson. 

Russia will revert to capitalism, but only to renew 
her slow, gradual, evolutional advance toward co-operative 
industry. She will march with, if somewhat behind, 
western Europe and America, but not necessarily very far 
behind. Those of her thinkers were right who have 
maintained that she might shorten the process of trans- 
formation by utilizing her peculiar institutions, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, by studying the developments and 
readjustments of more advanced nations. 

The Soviet System. 

But will Bolshevism contrive to save the so-called Soviet 
form of government, which manifestly has no close con- 
nection with communism? The interest in and the admira- 
tion for the Soviet system are not unnatural. The essence 
of that system is "functional representation," or, as the 
Guild Socialists of England would put it, "functional 
democracy." To the Soviets, local, provincial and central, 
men and women are sent, not because they profess certain 
opinions, or because they belong to certain parties, but 
because they pursue certain vocations or work in certain 
useful industries. This system is supposed to yield a 
better quality of representation, to keep mere politicians, 
windbags and trimmers out of public life, and to make 
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the legislative bodies responsible, efficient, dignified and 
independent. 

We know that the question of improving representative 
government — which at times has broken down even with 
us Americans — has been under discussion for decades; that 
functional representation is not a Bolshevik idea; that 
Anglo-Saxon writers have suggested again and again 
that at least one of the legislative chambers — the Senate, 
with us, for example — should be composed of direct 
representatives of industries, trades, professions and recog- 
nized interests, instead of, as now, of lawyers and pro- 
fessional politicians that are supposed to represent the 
population at large. We know that functional repre- 
sentation has been studied with sympathy along with such 
other means of improving governmental machinery as the 
referendum, the recall, proportional representation, and the 
like. 

There is no reason why Russia should not lead the West 
in experiments with functional representation. True, she 
needs this system less than we do, for her population is 
industrially more homogeneous, and under any plan of 
democratic government her peasants would dominate her 
provincial and national legislative bodies. Still, this 
feature of the Soviet system is not unsound and is fairly 
attractive. It is certain to develop evils and weaknesses 
of its own under normal conditions and severe tests, and 
the present writer is disposed to think that proportional 
representation, plus the referendum and recall, is preferable 
to the strict plan of functional representation. This, 
however, is not the place to argue this point. 

To sum up : Everything characteristic of Bolshevism is 
wrong, unscientific and impossible. Bolshevism is Prus- 
sianism in another form. It is equally opposed to democ- 
racy, to liberty, to evolution. It is merely the substitu- 
tion of the tyranny of the Agnostic and Socialist Lenin 
for that of the monarchist and orthodox Nicholas Romanoff. 
Lenin is sincere — so was Romanoff. 

The world will not be saved by benevolent tyrants of 
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any school. It will be saved by trial and error under forms 
of government that permit the fullest discussion, the great- 
est freedom for social and economic adventures, for indi- 
vidual and minority departures, and the amplest scope for 
experiments compatible with reasonable stability of the 
social structure. Revolutions, so-called, are incidents and 
accidents. A momentous change — the establishment of 
co-operative industry — comparable only with the transi- 
tion from feudalism to capitalism, is not to be effected by 
explosions of bad temper and anger, though such explosions 
may occur. Just as all ways led to Rome, so in our time 
all ways lead, and will for decades and perhaps centuries 
continue to lead, to co-operative industry and industrial 
democracy. A hundred forces and factors will contribute 
to the great social revolution. The tragic chapter written 
by Bolshevism into the annals of modern society has but 
served to emphasize the futility and absurdity of reform 
under a rigid formula by catastrophic and violent leaps at 
the command of stern and unbending autocrats. 

The Allies, including America, have not known how to 
combat Bolshevism. They have not understood this 
singular phenomenon. They have charged the Bolshevik 
leaders with pro-Germanism, and have adopted measures — 
the blockade, the "sanitary cordon" of small, anti-Bol- 
shevik principalities, aid to various military dictators and 
counter-revolutionists — that, instead of weakening Bol- 
shevism, have brought it strength and prolonged its life. 
Some of the blunders of the Allied governments may be 
explicable and even natural. But the fact remains that 
Allied policy has not had the effects that were intended. 
Bolshevism cannot be destroyed by bayonets or by block- 
ades. It can be destroyed only by free discussion, by free 
intercourse with the West, by the release of the industrial 
and moral forces within Russia herself that are opposed to 
tyranny and violence. Russia is not Bolshevik and under 
normal conditions Bolshevism would long since have been 
overthrown there. Give Russia goods, capital and vital 
contact with the West, and the whole Bolshevik fabric must 
collapse. 
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Meantime the anti-Bolshevik movement in the United 
States is assuming the character of a panic. Anti-sedition 
laws of the vaguest and most dangerous sort are demanded; 
deportations of ignorant aliens whose foolish talk is un- 
worthy of attention are making martyrs and "refugees" 
by the hundred. Free speech is menaced, and the post- 
office is being used to create a peace-time censorship of the 
most stupid and intolerable kind. In short, Prussian 
methods are adopted or proposed in democratic America 
to fight Prussianism. Where is our faith in liberty, in 
discussion, in common sense and in the virtue of histori- 
cally developed institutions that on the whole fit our condi- 
tions and our needs and that, despite all crude, silly agita- 
tion, will be modified only so far and so fast as our conditions 
and needs change? 

Democracy has but one enemy — to repeat — and to fight 
this enemy with anti-democratic weapons is to surrender 
to him. The most searching criticisms of democracy will 
do it infinitely less harm than a single act of injustice toward 
its critics. The advocacy of violence and crime cannot be 
permitted, and the physical-force revolutionists who attack 
officials or individual capitalists may properly be restrained 
or punished. But to suppress the books or the organs of 
radical groups because they advocate communism, anarchy, 
syndicalism, or guild socialism as systems preferable to 
ours is to evince distrust of genuine democracy and to 
violate its basic principles. 

We want and need the opinions of the "reds," nay of the 
reddest of the reds — provided the expression of opinions 
does not degenerate into the direct encouragement and 
propaganda of crime. 

Victor S. Yarros. 

Chicago School op Civics and Philanthropy. 



